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RUSSELL MEARES, M.D. 


The Secret, 
Lies and the Paranoid Process 


F eun’s First ESSAY ON THE PARANOID process, in which he in- 
troduced the term projection, became the starting point of all sub- 
sequent theoretical explorations of the subject within the psycho- 
analytic tradition. It also foreshadows the present argument since 
the most prominent feature of the case he presented suffered 
from a failure in “the act of secrecy”. The thirty-two year old Frau 
P had slowly grown more suspicious and distrustful until, “one af- 
ternoon she suddenly got the idea that people watched her un- 
dressing at night. From that time onwards she employed the most 
complicated precautions when undressing, slipping into the bed in 
the dark and undressing under the bedclothes” (1896, p. 171). 

This paper elaborates the notion that certain forms of paranoid 
experience arise through a failure in “the act of secrecy”, an idea 
first put forward by Janet about sixty years ago (Ellenberger, 1970, 
p. 390). 

What is being proposed here should not be seen as an alterna- 
tive to the prevailing theoretical viewpoint, which has been com- 
prehensively reviewed by Meissner (1978) but as a parallel and po- 
tentially linked system of causation. Freud himself touched upon 
certain essential elements of this system. 

Many years after making his first contribution to the theory of 
the paranoid process, Freud wrote a long essay on “The Uncanny” 
(1919), an experience which he clearly considered to be important 
but which he was unable to place within the existing theoretical 
framework. The uncanny is central to the following argument. 

Apparently independently, Sullivan (1953) also came upon the 
significance of the uncanny, making it the basis of his under- 
standing of the paranoid process. His work is essential to the thesis 
developed here. However, the system which he describes is some- 
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what sketchy. Kohut and Winnicott provide ideas which seem to be 
helpful in building a more complete theoretical framework. 

Sullivan distinguishes three major “personifications” in early life 
“when—far from there being a personification of the self—there 
are only rudimentary personifications of good-me and bad-me, 
and the much more rudimentary personification of not-me” (p. 
168). 

Whereas the theoretical understanding of the paranoid experi- 
ence which derives largely from Klein (1959) is found in mecha- 
nisms arising from the “bad-me” personification, Sullivan’s theory 
is based on the “not-me”. Although this is not explicity expressed, 
the “not-me” can be taken as an almost formless collection of expe- 
riences of near annihilation, of a loss of the sense of existence. And 
it is this idea which links Sullivanian theory to the work of Winni- 
cott. 

Winnicott alludes to the possibility that there may be a second 
major mechanism underlying paranoid ideation. In a charactertis- 
tically gnomic way, he remarked that 


The origin of the persecutory elements that complicate depressive illness 
takes the patient and the analyst to oral sadism that has not been accepted 
by the individual .. But there can be a deeper origin to paranoia, which 
may be associated with integration and the establishment of a unit self: I 
AM (1963b, p. 225). 


Since both Sullivan and Winnicott saw the sense of existence, or 
lack of it, as central to a “deeper origin” of paranoid ideation, it 
seems necessary briefly to approach this subject. 


The Secret and a Sense of Existence 


Our sense of existence is elusive and difficult to define. Des- 
cartes is perhaps the most famous of those who have pondered its 
nature. 

He began his meditations by attempting to block out awareness 
of the external world. 


I shall now close my eyes, stop up my ears, turn away all my senses, even 
efface from my thought all images of corporal things, or at least, because 
this can hardly be done, | shall consider them as being vain and false; and 
thus communing only with myself, and examining my inner self, I shall try 
to make myself, little by little, better known and more familiar to myself 
(Descartes, 1637~41, p. 113). 
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Following this, he was able to say that his experiences fell into 
two categories. On the one hand, there were those that came from 
outside: “If I now hear a noise, if I see the sun, or if I feel heat, up 
to now I have judged that these sensations came from certain 
things existing outside me” (p. 116). On the other hand, there 
were experiences which arose from within, and were felt “to have 
been made and invented by me”. It was this latter form of experi- 
ence upon which he depended. He concluded that his sense of 
existence arose from an awareness of the flow of thought within 
him. Furthermore, he suggested that he would cease to exist 
should his thoughts be removed. “J am, I exist this is certain. But 
for how long? For as long as I think, for it might be, if I ceased to 
think, that I would at the same time cease to exist” (p. 105). A 
threat is implied. 

William James also considered that our sense of existence arose 
through an awareness of an inner life. He wrote: “Thoughts con- 
nected as we feel them to be connected are what we mean by per- 
sonal selves” (1892, p. 153-154). However, not all inner experi- 
ences have the same significance for the sense of self. There is a 
hierarchy of value of experience. 

Most of us sense within ourselves certain themes of thoughts, 
images, feelings and memories which are felt to be peculiarly per- 
sonal. They are affectively laden and may at times involve aspects 
of sexuality or sexual identity. Moreover, they are highly valued 
and perceived as a kind of inner core, which is generally hidden 
and protected. They are not produced on demand (Meares, 1976). 
Freud alluded to this phenomenon when he wrote of Cordelia that 
her love for Lear was “her holy secret. When asked to reveal it 
publicly she has to refuse defiantly and remain dumb. I have seen 
just that behaviour in many cases” (Jones, p. 487). Such secrets are 
only disclosed with care in a developing dialogue with others who 
can be trusted to share and respect them. In this way, secrets be- 
come the coins of intimacy, and the currency of its transactions 
(Meares, 1977). 

At the other extreme from those areas of inner life which are 
the most treasured are a series of experiences which are “cheap”. 
They concern the outer world and become the small change of 
mundane transactions. Subjects such as the weather and current 
events become the counters of idle chatter with people whom we 
may barely know. They help to smooth the course of daily life, but 
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they are of little consequence in the development of interpersonal 
relationships. 

The exchange of experiences which one senses as valuable is a 
behaviour central to our social existence. Yet it is not a system with 
which we are born. It can only emerge when one can make deci- 
sions about what will be disclosed and what will not. Such decisions 
depend upon the knowledge that one’s thoughts are not accessible 
to others. This stage in development is signalled by the child’s real- 
ization of the notion of secrecy. This point, as Janet remarked, is a 
momentous one in human development, since it heralds the birth 
of an inner life which is conceived as distinct from the outer world 
(Ellenberger, p. 389). This stage is generally reached, according to 
the evidence of a study of 40 children (Meares & Orlay, 1988) 
during the fifth year of life. To follow Mahler’s metaphor, it might 
be said that the child’s attainment of the concept of secrecy repre- 
sents the birth of self. However, those with severe personality dis- 
orders, who, as Kohut has pointed out, can be seen as having suf- 
fered a developmental arrest as a consequence of failures in the 
parental environment, have only precariously achieved the sense 
of what is inner. From the fragility of the conception of self 
boundary arises a series of pathologies, some of which can be un- 
derstood through the work of Piaget. 


Thought as Substance and the Fear of Theft 


When the child distinguishes between inner and outer, he also 
comes to know that there is a difference between his thoughts of 
things and those things themselves. Before this stage, there is little 
such distinction so that thoughts are in the things (Piaget, 1973). 
Seen this way, the child’s toys are necessary to him since they are 
vehicles of his thought. This may explain the two-year old’s appar- 
ently unreasonable distress at removal of his toys and his insistence 
that all of them are “mine”. It is only later that he is able to share 
them. He is perhaps like Descartes. 

Since thoughts are in the things, substantiality adheres to 
thought. This is consistent with the borderline experience. An ex- 
ample was given by a young woman who at our first meeting was 
too afraid to talk, and stood in the corner of the room. Subse- 
quently, at later sessions, she tried to explain her fear: “I suppose 
I’m scared that if I talk, there'll be nothing left to say. Say I told 
you all my thoughts, ideas and whatsit, it’d be like me piled up 
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beside up with nothing left to say.” She seemed to experience her 
thoughts as the stuff of her existence. Their loss implied the threat 
of dematerialisation. 

In this case thought is conceived as substantial. The reverse may 
also be the case. Certain objects are highly valued, since they seem 
to be the embodiments of the images and feelings at the core of 
self. This is particularly so in schizophrenia but it is also evident in 
non-psychotic individuals. 

If thought is material it can be removed, leaving a “gap”. The 
desolation of the child who has lost his toys may be similar to that 
of the borderline afflicted with a sense of emptiness. Morever, 
there are those who fear their thought will be stolen. Occasional 
academics exemplify this state. In the therapy of personality dis- 
order, the therapist must be aware that the patient who has only a 
fragile conception of the sense of innerness and the experience of 
ownership of his thought, will be in danger. The patient will feel at 
times that the therapist has taken away his experience, sometimes 
by it being merely confessed and at other times through the accu- 
racy of an interpretation. The effect is a sense of diminishment of 
self. The patient may come to feel that the therapist is intrusive, 
perhaps reminiscent of the original intrusive, controlling parent. 
He now becomes guarded, suspicious. Should the therapist go 
beyond intrusion to threaten the value and meaning of the pa- 
tient’s core experience, he will inflict damage which is felt in an 
almost bodily way. The therapist has now become a persecutor 
(Meares & Hobson, 1977). 

This situation, apparently alarming when described so baldly, is 
not particularly uncommon. It is a function not only of therapeutic 
behaviour but also of a personality structure in which the indi- 
vidual, like Freud’s patient, fears being exposed. An immature 
conception of self boundary leads to a failure in the “act of se- 
crecy”. 

The fear of exposure, however, leads to a dilemma. The indi- 
vidual has an overpowering need for attachment. Yet the ordinary 
means of developing an intimate relationship is denied him, since 
the risk involved in the exposure of what is secret is too great. 
Various strategies are used. The first is silence. A second strategy 
was vividly described by an intelligent man. Highly valued 
thoughts turned over in his mind, as he said, like a series of beau- 
tiful and highly coloured constellations. In order to express them 
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properly, he required emotive language. He avoided this, how- 
ever, so that when he presented his ideas to others, the ideas as it 
were, paraded in disguise. Any attack on the grey prose with which 
he expressed them was deflected, since he could reassure himself 
that what others saw was not the real idea. 

Another strategy, perhaps quite common, is to lie. The subject 
resolves the problem of the risk of conveying secrets in order to 
secure an intimate relationship by dealing in “false secrets”. Anais 
Nin describes this curious behaviour. She is in despair and con- 
fused and on her way to visit Otto Rank from whom she seeks 
help. Apparently paradoxically, she plans to tell him lies. This is 
what she told him: 


I must confess to you the mood which preceded my talk with you. 1 made 
this note on the train. “On my way to see Dr. Rank I am planning impos- 
tures, cheatings, tricks.” I begin to invent what I will tell Dr. Rank, instead 
of co-ordinating truths. I begin to rehearse speeches, attitudes, gestures, 
inflections, expressions. What should I say to create such and such effect? 
I meditate lies as other meditate confessions. Yet I am going to him to 
confess, to get help in the solution of my conflicts, which are too nu- 
merous, and which I do not succeed in mastering by writing. I prepare 
myself for a false comedy (1966, p. 272). 


This passage leads us to the links between intimacy, “the secret” 
and betrayal. 


Betrayal 


The person who reveals secrets is afraid that, in some way, the 
recipient will betray this trust. When “false secrets” are conveyed, 
however, the fear of those who convey them is such that the other 
is betrayed in order to avoid the betrayal of themselves. A variant 
of the latter form of betrayal is described in the novels of Jean 
Genet. The person who reveals false secrets is aware, not only of 
the intimacy which arises when secrets are shared, but also of a 
quality of this sharing which approaches the erotic. In the case of 
Genet, since the secrets are not real and are dispensable, it is his 
character’s betrayal of the other which itself takes on the flavour 
of eroticism. In “The Thief’s Journal” he writes: 

Betrayal, theft and homosexuality are the basic subjects of this book. 
There is a relationship between them which though not always apparent, 


at least, so it seems to me, recognizes a kind of vascular exchange between 
my taste for betrayal and theft and my loves (1967, p. 144). 
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and again: 


saying of them, “they’re treacherous” softened my heart, still softens me at 
times. They are the only ones I believe capable of all kinds of boldness. 
Their sinuousness and multiplicity of their moral lines form an interlacing 
which I call adventure. They depart from your rules. They are not 
faithful. Above all, they have a blemish, a wound, comparable to the bunch 
of grapes in Stilitano’s underpants. In short, the greater my guilt in your 
eyes, the more whole, the more totally assumed, the greater will be my 
freedom. The more perfect my solitude and uniqueness (1967, p. 68). 


Genet implies that through his betrayal of others he is inured 
against harm. By dealing in falsehood and giving out ideas which 
only “seem” to come from his innermost self, he avoids the risk of 
damage. At the same time, he realizes that others will judge this 
behaviour as immoral, so that the more immoral and guilty he is in 
the eyes of society, the freer he is from the harm of others. Never- 
theless, in giving to others things he does not feel as part of him- 
self he becomes dehumanized. He liked selling out on people, for 
this dehumanized him: “De-humanising myself is my own most 
fundamental tendency” (1966, p. 82). 


Anthropological Illustrations 


Something like the outlines of a paranoid system are now 
emerging. The elements include an inner core of highly valued 
experiences which are sensed as substantial and which are gener- 
ally hidden; the notion of “inner” is only precariously established 
so that fear of exposure and threat of theft are omnipresent; nev- 
ertheless, revelation is necessary to intimate relations; in order to 
resolve the dilemma, revelation is made with caution or may in- 
volve falsehood, so that the themes of intimacy and betrayal inter- 
mingle. 

Certain anthropological evidence illustrates the system outlined 
so far. Such an illustration depends upon the idea of communal 
“mind”, current for much of this century. 

The idea of valued and secret core experiences, which are mate- 
rialized, is exemplified by the tjuringa of the Aranda people of 
Central Australia. This sacred object, perhaps an engraved rock or 
painted wooden carving, cannot be viewed except by the initiated. 
To damage or steal it leads to punishment by death. The tjuringa 
is something like a nodal point of tribal organization. 
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The Aranda, however, are not a paranoid culture. Ruth Bene- 
dict has described such a society—the Dobu.! 

The core of Dobu culture depends upon gardens in which yams 
are grown. The gardens of the wife and of the husband are kept 
separate in order to maintain the purity of the seed of the yams. 
Trespassing in a neighbour’s house or garden is forbidden. “The 
privacy of the garden is respected to such a degree that by custom 
man and wife have intercourse within it”. Marital fidelity is not 
expected, so that a high degree of suspicion and rage accompanies 
marriage. 

It is a malevolent world in which privacy and the public distinc- 
tions between inner and outer are precarious and fiercely de- 
fended. In the field of sexuality, prudery parallels the privacy of 
the garden. No man uncovers himself before another. Even in 
male crews on canoes, the men urinate out of sight at the stern. 
Any reference to one’s sex life is taboo. Sex, however, is highly 
valued—achievement of sexual satisfaction is a matter of great 
concern. 

In this bitter world the sense of theft is omnipresent. If a man 
produces a crop which is less than that of another, he believes that 
the other has magically thieved from his own or someone else’s 
garden. Therefore physical guard is mounted by the man over his 
own garden until the time of harvesting. 

As a corollary to this notion, the good crop is almost a confession 
of theft. It is dangerous because it excites envy. 

There is a danger in intimacy. A Dobuan who wishes to harm 
another does not make a public challenge but instead is obsequious 
and shows signs of friendship since he believes that sorcery is 
made strong by intimacy. He waits his time for the treachery to be 
executed. 

The Dobuan dogma is that it is the person closest to one who is 
dangerous and who threatens one’s life. It is therefore the spouse 
who is seen magically to cause one’s death. Retribution is therefore 
taken against the survivor in the marriage. 

Finally, betrayal and trickery are prominent elements in Bene- 


} Some suggestions have been made that Benedict's description, based on For- 
tune (1973), does not conform to “objective” reality. Nevertheless, the description 
retains a value in conveying a “subjective” reality. 
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dict’s description. She notes that two passions grip the Dobuan. 
“The passionately desired and passionately resented success which 
lies closest to the heart of every Dobuan is sought primarily in two 
fields, the field of material possessions and the field of sex.” A 
form of confidence trickery, a sharp practice known as “Wabu- 
Wabu” is considered a great achievement commercially. The Dobu 
society seems to be one in which trickery, theft and deception is 
almost required. 

How this sytem might arise in an individual is not yet clear. Sys- 
tematic research is needed to answer the question. Nevertheless, 
anecdotal evidence implicates parental intrusion and negative re- 
sponses to self revelation. Kohut, for example, described the effect 
of intrusion. Amongst his patients were several children of psycho- 
analysts. He considered that 


the pathogenic effect of the parental behaviour lay in the fact that the 
parents’ participation in their children’s life, their claim (often correctly 
made) that they knew more about what their children were thinking, 
wishing, feeling than the children themselves, tended to interfere with the 
consolidation of the self of these children, with the further result that the 
children became secretive and walled themselves off from being pene- 
trated by the parental insights (1977, p. 146—7). 


These patients volunteered, at first to Kohut’s surprise, “that it 
was a deep fear of the dissolution of the self that had prompted 
them to wall themselves off against the danger of being under- 
stood” (p. 148). This is similar to the therapeutic situation, pre- 
viously described, in which the brilliantly accurate interpretation 
threatens the integrity of self and its boundary (Meares & Hobson, 
1977). 

Kohut’s patients had previously been unsuccessfully analysed by 
analysts who considered the difficulty of self-revelation to be resis- 
tance—“an untoward attitude to overcome, the sooner the better, 
in the service of analysis.” These were competent analysts. Never- 
theless, Kohut made the important suggestion that their response 
to their patient’s difficulty should have been to have “interpreted it 
without censure as an important shield against being penetrated 
by interpretations” (p. 151). 

Sullivan emphasized the risk of self-revelation. “A child may dis- 
cover that manifesting the need for tenderness toward potent 
figures around him leads frequently to his being disadvantaged, 
being made anxious, being made fun of and so on, so that, ac- 
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cording to the locution used, he is hurt” (p. 214). Sullivan implied, 
however, that this “hurt” may have a severity akin to transient dis- 
solution of self. “The malevolent transformation”, as Sullivan calls 
it, is the result (p. 214). The child comes to learn that he lives 
among enemies, to whom no intimate emotions such as the need 
for tenderness can be shown. As for the Dobu, intimacy is a situa- 
tion of danger. Distancing is required. 

The situation Sullivan described is analogous to the therapeutic 
encounter in which the patient’s core experience is invalidated or 
devalued. It has been argued elsewhere that such a circumstance 
may disrupt, as in the case of catastrophic intrusion but in a dif- 
ferent way, the stability of self boundary (Meares, 1986, 1987). In 
each case, the therapeutic relationship becomes enveloped in a 
persecutory atmosphere. 

A characteristic response of the child who has lived under the 
circumstances described by Kohut and Sullivan is to develop a 
stance of emotional distancing, a prominent feature, as Kohut 
noted, of paranoid and schizoid personalities, who employ such a 
strategy in order to protect themselves “against the danger of in- 
curring a permanent or protracted break-up, enfeeblement, or se- 
rious distortion of the self” (1977, p. 192). 


Sullivan and the Uncanny 


We have so far considered an individual whose “structuraliza- 
tion of self” (Atwood & Stolorow, 1984), is deficient as a conse- 
quence of faulty responses from the parental environment. This 
vulnerability can be seen to underlie paranoid ideation, but seems 
insufficient, in itself, to explain the paranoid delusion. It is here 
that Sullivan’s concept of the uncanny is helpful. 

Sullivan cites awe, dread, horror and loathing as the uncanny 
emotions. They derive from archaic experience (p. 10) and are the 
consequence of overwhelming anxiety. Such experiences, which 
can never be properly organized (p. 327) are loosely held together 
in the “not-me” personification, which is almost beyond communi- 
cation (p. 164). Words merely hint at this unthinkable all encom- 
passing anxiety (p. 315). “Only under exceptional circumstances 
are there any reflections in consciousness” (p. 316) of the “not- 
me.” It may, however, be represented in nightmare (p. 317). The 
paranoid is immersed in the uncanny “in the grip of horror, of 
uncanny devastation which makes everyone threatening beyond 
belief” (p. 361). 
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What, however, is at the bottom of unthinkable anxiety? Sul- 
livan, here, does not give us quite enough to go on. Sullivan’s 
system needs Winnicott’s concept of annihilation—a sense of 
nothing inside one, and of discontinuity of being. 

The obliteration of a sense of existence might be seen to arise in 
two ways. In the adult it might arise through a sense of distinte- 
gration of the core experiences of self. Winnicott wrote of this in 
several ways. He mentioned “that which is unthinkable, the exploi- 
tation of the true self, which would result in its annihilation” 
(1960b, p. 147). 

This seems to connect with Sullivan’s uncanny. In a more per- 
sonal way Winnicott began a paper on communication in the fol- 
lowing way: 

Starting from no fixed place I soon came, while preparing this paper for a 
foreign society, to staking a claim, to my surprise, to the right not to com- 


municate. This was a protest from the core of me to the frightening fan- 
tasy of being infinitely exploited (1963a, p. 179). 


He goes on to elaborate this apprehension in a more general way: 


I suggest that in health there is a core to the personality that corresponds 
to the true self of the split personality; I suggest that this core never com- 
municates with the world of perceived objects, and that the individual 
person knows that it must never be communicated with or be influenced 
by external reality. This is my main point, the point of thought which is the 
centre of an intellecutal world and of my paper. Although healthy persons 
communicate and enjoy communicating, the other fact is equally true, that 
‘each individaul is an isolate, permanently non-communicating, perma- 
nently unknown, in fact unfound (1963a, p. 187). 


Although this may be so for the adult, for the child it cannot be. 
Since the conception of boundary to self is not yet achieved, there 
is no “personal” core. The core is oneself with another, upon 
whom one’s existence depends. 

Annihilation comes through disruptions in the bond between 
the dyad, in which there is a failure of the parental, “holding” en- 
vironment. A sufficiently large disturbance induces a state in 
which there is no other experience but anxiety, so that all else is 
obliterated. The experience is “evidently associated with pain of 
psychotic quality and itensity” (Winnicott, 1960a, p. 52). The 
trauma is provoked by separation. It is of interest that Freud in his 
essay on the uncanny, which is essentially a review, seems to arrive 
at this view in his penultimate sentence. He remarks: 
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concerning the factors of silence, solitude and darkness, we can only say 
that they are actually elements in the production of that infantile morbid 
anxiety from which the majority of human beings have never become 
quite free 


Winnicott describes in some detail how separation may induce 
unthinkable anxiety. While the mother is away, 


The feeling of the mother’s existence lasts x minutes. If the mother is away 
for more than x minutes, the image fades, and along with this the baby’s 
capacity to use the symbol of the union ceases. The baby is distressed, but 
this distress is soon mended because the mother returns in x + y minutes. 
In x + y minutes the baby has not become altered. But in x + y + z 
minutes the baby has become traumatized. In x + y + z minutes the 
mother’s return does not mend the baby’s altered state. Trauma implies 
that the baby has experienced a break in life’s continuity, so that primitive 
defences now become organized to defend against a repetition of ‘un- 
thinkable anxiety’ or a return of the acute confusion state that belongs to 
disintegration of nascent ego structure. 

We must assume that the vast majority of babies never experience the x + 
y + z quantity of deprivation. This means that the majority of children do 
not carry around with them for life the knowledge from experience of 
having been mad. Madness here simply means a ‘break-up’ of whatever may 
exist at the time of a “personal continuity of existence.” After “recovery” from 
x + y + z deprivation, a baby has to start again permanently deprived of 
the root which could provide “continuity with the personal beginning” (1967, 
p- 114-115). 


Although he does not describe unthinkable anxiety in quite this 
way it seems likely that this is what Sullivan meant. He compares 
the break in the continuity of being to a blow on the head after 
which “about the most the person can remember in retrospect is a 
somewhat fenestrated account of the event’s immediate neigh- 
bourhood” (p. 314). Unthinkable anxiety is like a hole in the 
psyche. 

A hypothetical construction of the background to isolated perse- 
cutory delusions now emerges. The individual as a child is trauma- 
tized by episodes of unthinkable anxiety during which the sense of 
being is lost. Since overwhelming anxiety is disorganising, the epi- 
sodes cannot be structuralised, but instead make up a zone of 
formless terror, the not-me, which it is necessary to dissociate from 
the other parts of the individual’s remembered experience. As 
Sullivan put it. 


In addition to every other form or process elaborated into the self-system 
for the avoiding or minimizing of anxiety or for the concealing of anxiety, 
the self-system has, in partically every instance, some aspects which can be 
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said to be—and this is highly figurative language—directed to keep one 
safe from any possibility of passing into that extremely unpleasant state of 
living which can be called the uncanny emotions; and these aspects of the 
self-system can be inferred, except in case of disaster (1953, p. 316). 


This individual has been made vulnerable. In later life some ex- 
periences which on the surface might seem only moderately 
stressful, reactivate the “uncanny.” They may involve separation. 
Winnicott described such a situation. He was about to go on vaca- 
tion. “My going away re-enacted a traumatic episode or series of 
episodes of her own babyhood. It was in one language as if I were 
holding her and then became pre-occupied with some other 
matter so that she felt annihilated” (1963a, p. 249-250). 

Paranoid ideation, however, was not remarked upon in this case 
of Winnicott. Nevertheless, a paranoid response to separation is 
familiar to many clinicans. Other experiences which may threaten 
a dissolution of self such as damaging exposure or extreme intru- 
sion may also trigger such a response. An example of the effect of 
separation is as follows. 

The patient was an intelligent, obsessional, rather affectless 
young man who was periodically depressed. He did not make close 
relationships, although in his role as a highly placed administrator, 
he certainly did not avoid human contacts. His particular interest 
was in surreal and hyperreal art. He travelled Europe to see such 
works as those of Delvaux and de Chirico, as if in some way they 
mirrored his view of a world which was remote and almost discon- 
nected from him. 

Because of his intermittent depression, he sought treatment at 
an inpatient psychotherapy unit, where his therapist was a trainee 
psychiatrist. The patient was very difficult to treat since he could 
not associate. His conversation was very orderly, linear, and im- 
penetrable. He was distrustful and would try to trick his therapist 
in order to test his competence, knowledge, etc. 

The patient was the eldest child of a careless immature upper- 
class woman who inflicted upon him various forms of deprivation, 
including intermittent abandonment. His father committed sui- 
cide when the child was about ten. 

The patient’s habitual “distancing” was particularly evident in 
his relationship with women to whom he generally made no at- 
tachments. His sexual choice was for prostitutes but he was only 
potent if they were strangers. However, not long before his admis- 
sion he had formed an attachment to a quiet and gentle, black 
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African woman. Nevertheless, so necessary was distance to him 
that during sexual intercourse he would, on occasion, read the 
newspaper. 

His therapist had only a fixed period of appointment at the unit, 
and as the time of his departure approached, the patient devel- 
oped the paranoid delusion that the therapist was a secret member 
of the S.S. The content of the psychosis seemed to be influenced 
by the fact that the psychiatrist drove a German car. The patient’s 
psychosis remitted fairly quickly after his therapist’s going. The 
patient later married the black woman. Several years after this he 
died in mysterious circumstances, presumed to be suicide. 

Separation may induce such anxiety that it is no longer possible 
to ward off the sequestered experiences of non-existence. As Sul- 
livan put it, it has now become “impossible to maintain reasonable 
dissociation of previous dissociated tendencies in one’s personality 
which are still in terms of the personified self, apart. As a result, 
that which was dissociated, and which in a certain meaningful 
sense related to the not-me, is now definitely personified as not- 
me—that is, as others” (p. 361). 

In this way the paranoid state is not a defense, but a failure of 
defense. 

It is of interest that Binswanger, writing in German at about the 
time of Sullivan’s death also put forward the view that “the un- 
speakably uncanny” lay beneath the paranoid delusion. At the 
point of formation of the delusion “the place of the impersonal 
power of the bottomless uncanny was taken by the secret con- 
spiracy of personalized enemies” (p. 208)—a conceptualization 
very similar to Sullivan’s personification of the not-me as others. 

Although delusion formation is not seen here as a defense, it 
nevertheless reduces anxiety. The individual who had been pre- 
viously immersed in formless terror now gives shape to this experi- 
ence. The attribution of meaning “allows an ordering of the per- 
ceived world, and the individuals sensory input is once again ac- 
commodated to his inner world and arousal falls” (Meares, 1973).2 
Personification of the amorphous sense of threat allows some 
adaption and a new equilibrium arises. 


? Tam now aware that ideas in this paper principally concern the borderline per- 
sonality rather than schizophrenia. 
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Conclusion 


This paper has not been concerned with schizophrenia, nor with 
paranoid delusions arising in a depressive illness. Rather, it has 
approached what is currently termed an “acute paranoid disorder” 
(DSMIII 298.30). This kind of psychosis has been studied by Sto- 
lorow, Brandchaft and Atwood (1987). The conclusions reached 
here are not dissimilar to those of these workers. In particular, 
Brandchaft’s case of Malcolm seemed consistent with the model of 
the paranoid state described in this paper. Malcolm’s paranoid epi- 
sodes were triggered by damaging exposure, intrusion and rejec- 
tion. One illness, for example, came after Malcolm had written a 
play, to which a negative response was given by a female literary 
agent to whom Malcolm had become attached. 

It seems not unlikely that persecutory experiences may arise in a 
number of ways, in different situations, through a variety of mech- 
anisms, including projection (Freud, 1922, p. 226), splitting and 
the omnipotence of thought (Klein, 1959, p. 253). What is de- 
scribed here is an attempt to understand the elements of a certain 
kind of paranoid experience which is a consequence of deficits in 
personality structure, and which result in a frail sense of the pri- 
vacy of the self—to use Masud Khan’s phrase. Kernberg is one of 
a number of clinicans who have observed this phenomenon. He 
remarked upon “the cloak of secrecy that paranoid patients estab- 
lish regarding many areas of their lives” and noted that “some 
paranoid patients attempt to start the treatment under conditions 
of secrecy, or to exert unrealistic control of the therapist which 
distorts the therapeutic relationship” (1975, p. 118). 

In summary, the thesis put forward here is that the individual 
who develops a paranoid state harbours two developmental distur- 
bances of the structuralization of self. The first of these can be 
seen as a deficiency in the development of the self boundary con- 
cept. Through faulty responses of the parents, such as intrustion 
and over-control, the child develops only a limited conception of 
what is inner, which can be kept secret, and its distinction from the 
outer world. 

The fragile conception of self boundary leaves the individual 
vulnerable as intimacy develops. Experiences of disintegration 
may come about through such traumata as separation from a self- 
object, intrusion into core experience, and negative responses to 
self revelation. Among the consequences of this disintegration are 
paranoid ideas. 
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However, ideas are not, in most cases, delusions. A second def- 
icit seems likely to be necessary for the production of a paranoid 
state. This deficit is a consequence of periods of abandonment in 
which the child will be afflicted with a sense of annihilation. Such 
episodes of non-being will be aggregated together in the “not-me” 
personification which is encapsulated and must remain disso- 
ciated. The dissocation can remain intact unless the individual is 
confronted with further episodes of disintegration. Where the in- 
dividual is afflicted with the first vulnerability, this state can be 
triggered by one or more of the situations mentioned above. In 
this circumstance, the dissociation fails and consciousness is over- 
whelmed by unthinkable anxiety. The delusion is an attempt to 
organise and give meaning to this experience. 

In essence, the system outlined here arises through the threat- 
ened dissolution of a unit self, of a sense of disintegration, to re- 
turn to Winnicott, of the “I AM.” 
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